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by Kassie Hartendorp is a Fightback member, founding activist of the Queer Aveng- 


ers, and works as a youth worker for a queer youth organisation. This article is 
adapted from a talk presented at the Fightback annual conference. 


Whatis a safe space? 


‘As background, safe spaces began in forms such as consciousness-raising groups 
within the second wave feminist movement. These were spaces which allowed wom- 
en to openly discuss the discrimination or abuse they were subjected to and strategise 
ways to fight against issues relating to sexism. The safety of these spaces was impor- 
tant as they provided an opportunity for women to come to terms with issues such as 
domestic violence or sexual abuse, within a supportive environment, They were also 
a space that addressed the issue of male domination within wider political groups 
and as such, often excluded men with the intention to minimise the chances of abuse 
or marginalization, so that those involved could move forward in their fight against 
oppression, 

Nowadays, safe spaces are often associated with the women's movement and the 
queer community. They were formed on the basis that women and queer people were 
often not physically safe within mainstream groups, and in these environments, peo- 
ple could feel confident expressing their identity or just existing without the threat 
of violence or verbal abuse. 
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Identities are complex: 


When we create groups, organisations or movements, we often rally under one ban- 
ner as a way to easily communicate our cause to the public, Even in groups which are 
brought together over a common identity, or to fight a cause related to that identity 


(e.g women’s liberation), these groups are never homogenous. The Occupy movement 


used the powerful slogan that ‘we are the 99 percent,’ but this kind of rhetoric, which 
brings people together, should recognise that not everyone comes from the same 
background or identity and most importantly, this is in no way a bad thing, Differ- 
ences are often treated as threats, something that needs to be reconciled and nor- 
malised within a familiar culture. This quote from Audre Lorde, a self-styled “black, 
lesbian, mother, warrior and poet,” suggests an alternative to this fear of difference: 


“Without community there is no liberation... but community must not mean a shedding 
of our differences, nor the pathetic pretense that these differences do not exist. Differences 
must not be merely tolerated, but seen as a fund of necessary polarities between which our 


creativity can spark like a dialectic. 
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It sounds cheesy, but our differences can be our strengths, and those who are con- 


sidered different should be valued, for if an organization cannot be dynamic, ever- 


changing and accommodating, then it will stagnate and become irrelevant. 


After accepting that no activist community is a homogenous group, we have to do 
more to actually address and accommodate those differences, The issue would be 
simple if those differences had not been carved out through decades or centuries of 
oppression and marginalization. We could probably tread around and work through 
these differences much easier, if they were not entrenched in historical or current 
pain, hardship and suffering. We could work through this, if certain groups had not 
been consistently ignored, dismissed or silenced, Not to mention, abused, violated 
or harassed. To navigate the way through any complexities related to oppression is 
extremely difficult at the best of times, and especially if you are in the minority group. 


Why do we need solidarity? 


Many of us subscribe to theories that are centuries old, but it doesn’t mean that our 
practices have to be outdated. Being aware of oppression, marginalization and issues 
such as accessibility isn’t compromising our politics; it is making sure we have a space 
that is welcome to all types of people. The ones who face the most oppression are 
the ones who often understand the problems of capitalism the best - they have been 


shunned, rejected or mistreated by the rigid structures of our current system. But it 


is also a matter of principle. What kind of society are we wanting to create, ifit does 
not recognise and value difference? 

Ir’s also a matter of principle if you follow the adage that ‘an injury to one is an injury 
to all. The ruling class thrives on difference and uses it to divide the working class. 
‘This doesn’t mean we shouldn't recognize our differences, it means that we should not 
let anyone be at 


acked by a system that is based on divisive and exploitative tactic 
and use those differences against us. Because that will make any chance of resistance 
even weaker, 


Wolf talks about a case in the 1930s, with the National Union of Marine Cooks and 
Stewards; a reactionary union that was transformed in large part, by the communists 
involved, into a staunchly progressive force. The union was considered to have a high 
level of racial diversity with many gay workers. “Workers learnt from their own ex- 
perience that if they didn’t welcome the Blacks, gays and others into their ranks, the 
bosses would use racism and homophobia to divide them and bust their union.” This 
led to the MCS taking a strong stand in supporting those who were black or gay in 
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the union, and ended up winning serious material gains. Hall writes that their union 
was known for their door which had a large sign saying “Race-baiting, Red-baiting 


and Queen-baiting is Anti-Union.” 


Now, not every union was or is this progressive, however, it highlights the fact that 


in this ease, an injury to one worker, based on their race or sexuality, was recognized 


s being an attack on the workers as a whole. And with that understanding, those 


minorities’ were defended, to the benefit of the major 


As political activists, especially ones aware of class struggle, we need to be taking the 


‘ame view. We need to have solidarity with those who are affected by homophobia, 


an attack on them 


racism, transphobia, sexism, ableism and other prejudices, becaus 


by the capitalist machine, is an attack on us all. We need to be raising the political 
level, isolating the backwards who are actively against social change, and working 
with those in the more advanced layers to build awareness of oppression and how it 


functions as a tool to attack and divide us all. 


Easier said than done.... 


\nyone who has been in a group that has different elements knows that this a job 
far easier said than done. But I believe the first step, is creating environments in our 
own organizations that function as a safer space, If we cannot have a group that looks 
after our own, and shows solidarity in an internal sense, we can't really be offering the 
ame solidarity outside the group, or it just becomes lip service, We need to recognize 


when issues 


of sexism, ableism, homophobia, transphobia or racism come up, and ad- 
dress them so as to not let such unprincipled sentiments corrode the group, and drive 


people away in disillusionment. 


As a general principle, safe spaces are ea 


enough to set up, but extremely difficult 
to maintain, and very simple to undermine, As such, it is problematic to label or 


imagine any group as a ‘safe space’, but we can always be aiming to work on elements 


that make our group ‘safer. 
‘The problem with most safe spaces is that the safety in itself becomes the aim of the 
group, rather than the goal of achieving safety, equality and liberation for all in the 
external world. Patton writes this of identity politics, which is a useful way of looking 
at groups that focus wholly on creating the ultimate safe space: 


“The aim of identity politics 


not human liberation or even an end to oppression, but the 


creation of cultural spaces where oppressed groups can express themselves freely.” 
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Political groups have different goals to support groups, although these must sometimes overlap 


Now, it is important that there are spaces that provide the opportunity for marginal- 
ized groups to be able to express themselves freely, and indeed any political group 
that does not allow for free expression is certainly a problem. Buta group that focuses 
solely on self-expression as an end point, should take the form of a support group, 


rather than a political group. 


Support groups need to be spaces where people who are abused, discriminated 
against or marginalized can go and receive appropriate assistance. Examples include 
groups such as School's Out or Tranzform which are spaces that provide queer and 
trans youth a safe haven that allows them to freely be themselves and explore their 
sexual or gender identity without any negative consequences. 

Political groups have different goals to support groups, although these must some- 


times overlap 


However, political groups or movements have a different goal and that is to change 
the current conditions through education and organisation. At the same time, groups 
can, and need to be supportive — the fight is often long and hard, and we band to- 
gether because we know we cannot do it on our own. Our groups will often attract 
the people who have truly felt discrimination or oppression in their own lives. But, 


there needs to be clarity around what your group is trying to achieve. 


o_o 
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The Queer Avengers are a queer activist group. 


In a political group that runs campaigns and the like, you can never have an ulti- 
mately safe space. It just isr’t possible. If your goal is to engage with a wider group 
such as workers or the general public, then you will constantly be encountering those 
who either have little understanding of oppression, or who are outright hostile to 
marginalized groups. It’s often said by proponents of safe spaces that it is not the 
responsibility of the oppressed to educate the oppressor. While this is true to an 
extent, education is important political work and has to be treated as important in 
its own right. 

When I gave this presentation last, one person raised the valid point that the politi- 
cal and personal have huge crossover and are never easy to compartmentalize into 
separate, tidy boxes, Futhermore, the sharing of personal stories can help qualitatively 
grow and develop a group, through new understanding and stronger connections. I 
definitely agree with this, and also think that somebody's mental and physical health 
and ablebodiness, or experiences free of certain types of oppression, gives them an 
advantage over what they can keep personal or political, 

We also cannot rule out the importance of the personal as a tactic within groups. As 
an example, The Queer Avengers needed a session to orientate its kaupapa, so we 
asked everyone to prepare and share the reason why they come along to the group 
or why they wanted to be a queer activist. What I, at least, never expected, was the 
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immense emotional experience that this brought. People shared their stories of being 
bullied, non-acceptance, abuse, mental health and suicide attempts. It was one of the 


most powerful gatherings I have ever been to, and that power directly came from the 


sharing of personal experience. It cyrstallised why we were organizing, and created 
new threads of understanding and warmth towards each other, which are necessary 
for the solid foundations of long lasting, cohesive group. Not to make it sound mega 
clinical, but to share and acknowledge the personal here is a tactical move that is 
a means to fighting queerphobia as an overall strategy. If the strategy is merely to 
share and discuss the personal, then that will distinctly change the way the group 
orientates and operates. 


One thing to note is that to include some who are actively opposed to any progressive 


political change, it often means you exclude others. In Occupy Wellington, the idea 
of the 999% was used to justify the inclusion of people who were acting oppressively. 
Some even argued that members of the National Front were part of the 99%. It was 
only through active opposition, seen by some as divisive, that a General Assembly 


agreed National Front members would not be welcome. 


During the events last year, many critiques were made of the Occupy sites which 
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were unfriendly, unaware and often hostile to women, and queer participants in a 
space that was meant to be fighting against oppression. Because of the absent or 
flawed processes for dealing with these issues, many people who were genuinely in- 
terested in creating change ended up leaving out of disillusionment. 


It’s not just external engagement that can compromise a political ‘safe space’ how- 
ever. The most difficult struggles are usually those that take place at an internal level, 
among members of your own group or organisation, The fact is, even if we have the 
best intentions, and a thorough understanding of oppression or inequality, we have 
all been taught how to behave or think by the same machine. Not many of us have 
the opportunity to be raised in an idyllic commune that breaks down traditional 
norms of how we view race, gender, sexuality or able-bodiedness. But most of us are 
participating within groups that aim to challenge dominant ideas and achieve the 
liberation of all. 


Some approaches in the attempt to create a safe space include turning a magnifying 
glass on their own members and their behaviour, monitoring each action and calling 
people up to ‘check their privilege.’ While I do think that every person should be 
honest and self-critical about their own experiences, I think this approach elevates 
individual behaviour over social transformation. None of us are perfect, but most 
importantly; we are socialized in ways that reinforce oppression, 

Some approaches prioritise individual behaviour over social transformation 
However, there are some forms of behavior that are simply unacceptable, and within 
a political group, there needs to be a way of addressing this. Some acts or attitudes 
take place within the group, and are easier to deal with. Ifa person is obviously being 
prejudiced, it could be racist comments, or constantly talking over women in a group, 


then there needs to be a process for how the group deals with it. To ignore 
foster a culture that accepts the very marginalization that we as activists should be 
standing up against, Depending on the extent of the behavior, I think it is important 
that any critiques are put forward in a comradely way. Sometimes people don't realize 
that they are being offensive or oppressive, but at the same time, there needs to be a 
hard line maintained that certain acts are not acceptable within a political organiza- 
tion. 

‘There are more extreme or complex cases that must be dealt with extra care. A situ- 
ation which many activists face, is when other members perpetrate unacceptable 
behaviour outside of the groups they are involved in. As an example, a person who 
sexually or physically abuses their partner. This is a far more difficult situation to deal 
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with, and requires a more sensitive approach. It is one thing to set guidelines around 

the behaviour that is expected in your organisation, and another to try and con- 
trol behaviour of someone in what is considered ‘their own time.’ At the same time, 
{roups need to be open to dealing with and supporting the affected through ongoing 

damaging behaviour. The only thing that I will note, is that it is very important that 

the choices and wishes of those at the hands of abuse is held as the most significant 

deciding factor on how to go forward. 

Other options can include setting up contact people or a disputes committee that 

is there to field any issues that come up within the group. It goes without saying 

that this individual or group needs to be genuinely prepared to confront these issues. 
‘Those who bring them up need to not be treated as ‘divisive’ or their complaints rel- 
egated as secondary to the primary concern such as ‘class’, or dismissed for the sake 

of a false unity. Other ways of dealing with oppressive behavior that people may 

have heard of include community accountability models. I personally don’t have any 
experience with this, but would love to look at ways this could take shape in our own 

communities. 

One way of seeing a safe space in a political organisation, is building a culture that 

has an active awareness of how oppression works, and the ability or processes to be 

able to deal with challenges to that space if they arise. This requires education which 

must be addressed at a group and individual level. This doesn’t mean waving a Con- 
sent is Sexy leaflet in peoples’ faces, it means having meaningful and educative dis- 
cussions on what oppression looks like, These are hard discussions to have, and often 

you may feel that it has had no impact whatsoever. But as Mao pointed out, without 
internal struggle, an organization is dead. No space will ever be the perfect utopian 
safe space, But it is possible to deal with most issues as they arise in a comradely and 
constructive fashion. It also must be said, that if we cannot engage with the most 
‘advanced’ layers of politically conscious people, then how are we expected to persuade 
the general masses why we need to achieve the human liberation of all? 

Political spaces in general need to be safe but also actively moving forward and ad- 
dressing issues as they arise. When people feel marginalized or are made to feel 

culturally, physically or emotionally unsafe, they will usually just leave, rather than 
making an attempt to change the culture of a group. For this reason, efforts need to 
be made to check in, evaluate, self-critique and modify norms as the need arises, 
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a Davis speaking at an Occupy rally 


Conclusion 


We have discussed the need for solidarity and creating safer spaces within our politi- 


tions. This 


cal organi article will not necessarily apply to all groups, but hopefully 
some of this will spark the need to critically evaluate and creatively move forward in 
a way that is genuinely inclusive. This will be different for each group, but the need 
to create spaces that openly confront oppression is important for the advancement 


of any ‘movement.’ 


As Angela Davis asked during her Occupy speech, “How can we be together in a 


unity that is not simplistic and oppressive? How can we be together in a unity that 


complex and emancipatory?” Our groups and structures cannot remain the same 


as they have over the past 100 years, as our communities and identities change and 


evolve. We need to be working together at a collective level, rdless of difference, 


but this needs to be done in a way that does not leave behind any group or com- 


munity on a systematic basis. This is far more difficult than it sounds, but without 


addressing this, our groups will function in an unprincipled way that does not truly 


fight against the stru 


ures and social relations that have us wanting out of capitalism 
in the first place. 


Basic tips for creating 
safer spaces: 


Make it clear in your constitution c tidelines that certain behaviours 


are unacceptable. 


Have a clear process or grievance procedure for what happens if 
someone is acting in a way that is oppressive towards certain groups. 


ins having consequences for thc ho acta the 


ware of power imbalan u can't always erase them, but 
sd to be transparent. 


If you have open meetings, make sure they 1uinely open to the 
majority of people. You cannot please everyone all of the time, but 
endeavour to eliminate as many barriers as possible. 


This can include holding meetings at accessible venues, offe 
of childcare, ensuring there are accessible and non-g 
such as restrooms and holding them at times which a 


the majority of f ather than just one group. 


Make sure you give people the chance to speak. While most new mem: 
bers take a while to adjust, if someone doesn't appear to be fe 


comfortable enough to talk during meetings, try anc ore why, 


Try to have rounds as a tactical means of discussion so that everyone 
has the option to speak, and keep speaking orders that ensure the 


same voices do not dominate meetings. 


Ensure that you build a space based on respect. This means respect of 


peoples’ identities, their physical and emotional boundaries and limits, 


and respect of peoples’ opinions and beliefs 


Take care of each other. Be observant and supportive. If someone 
doesn’t come back to meetings, check in with them in a respectful way, 


and be prepared to address any criticism that may come up. 
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Revisiting socialism and 
women’s liberation 


by Kassie Hartendorp 


Historically, one of the most controversial topics within Marxist theory is ‘the woman 
question’ which continues to create debate and disagreement within socialist politics. 
August Bebel defines the woman question as dealing “with the position that woman 
should hold in our social organism, and seeks to determine how she can best develop 
her powers and her abilities, in order to become a useful member of human society, 


endowed with equal rights and serving society according to her best capacity.” Be- 


cause the demand for women’s 


ights is often seen to conflict with the priority of class 


struggle, some Marxists have refrained from tackling this topic, as it has not been 


uncommon for groups to split over disagreements on how to end women’s oppres- 


sion. In this article we will review four writers; 


‘rederick Engels, August Bebel, Clara 


Zetkin and Alexandra Kollontai and analyse what they have put forward in regards 


to women’s sufl 
‘This i 


due to word re: 


age, marriage and the family, motherhood and love, and sexuality. 


s only 2 


tion of the plethora of issues within the woman question, but 


aints, I will be just discussing these four areas. We choose here to use 
the term ‘women's oppression’ rather than the more recently used ‘gender inequality’. 
While the terms are similar, the former is the historically specific description of the 


oppression and exploitation of women within the longer trajectory of capitalism. 
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Women’s Suffrage 


‘wave feminism, but the well-known 


ciated with firs 


Women's suffrage is often a: 
wulfagists of the Western world were not the only ones demanding change within 
the electoral system. Most socialist groups agreed that women should be given full 
political rights, which included the right to vote and to be elected to public office, 
however, these matters were treated in terms of whether or not they were prioritised, 
Clara Zetkin, a German socialist active from the late 1870s through until the carly 


Clara Zetkin and her close friend Rosa Luxemborg attend an international 


women's day rally 
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1930s) was devoted to the issue of women’s suffrage, arguing that it was of utmost 
importance for socialist organisations to demand yoting rights for women. Women 
did not gain the vote in Germany until 1918, and Zetkin was a key figure in forming 


a socialist women’s movement that fought for women’s political equality. Her paper 


“Social Democracy and Woman Suffrage” was given as a speech to the Conference of 
Women before the opening of the Annual Congress of the German Social-Democ- 
racy in 1906 (when ‘social democracy’ was a term still in use to describe revolutionary 
socialism). 

Using the Marxist method of historical materialism to analyse the fight for women’s 
rights, Zetkin began her speech by stating that women's suffrage is a “direct conse- 
quence of the capitalist mode of production.” She linked women's oppression, and the 
fight for gender equality back to the idea that all social relations and structures are 
based on the mode of production, and without surplus-value, and the rise of capital- 
ism, both the conditions of women, and their fight for equality, would not exist. 


Zetkin went on to say that the middle-class agitation movement — or what would be 
described now as first-wave feminism — demands that women’s suffrage be granted 
because it is a ‘natural right.’ In contrast, Zetkin stated that: “We, on the contrary, 
basing our demand on the teachings of economics and of history, advocate the suf- 
frage for women as a social right, which is not based on any natural right, but which 
rests on social, transient conditions.” Here she differentiated the socialist struggle for 


German Marxist Frederick Engels was an early advocate for women’s liberation, 


~ 
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women's rights, from that of the bourgeois women’s movement by punctuating the 
\nderstanding the world through the theoretical foundation of Marxism — dialectical 
materialism. 

Engels described the materialist dialectic as the “cycle in which every finite mode 
of existence of matter, whether it be sun or nebular vapour, single animal or genus 


of animals, chemical combination or dissociation, is equally transient, and wherein 
nothing is eternal but eternally changing, eternally moving matter and the laws ac- 


cording to which it moves and changes.” It is the idea that nothing is static, and 


that everything, including social and economic structures, is constantly in a process 
of motion, Within the first part of her paper, Zetkin has immediately stated her 
viewpoint on the issue as coming from Marxist theory, which sets her apart from 
first-wave feminists who were working towards the same goals, but from a different 
theoretical and practical standpoint. 

Zetkin continued by stating why, in her opinion, women should be given the vote. 
She argues that because of capitalism, and the poverty that it brings, many women 
have a harder time giving birth to, and raising children in such conditions. Of this she 
states that “the demand for Woman Suffrage is only a phase of the demand that their 
high social worth should be more adequately recognised.” In this sense she believes 
that women are not idle, thoughtless creatures as was predominantly thought at this 
time, but rather they contribute to society as much as men do but in a different way. 
Her argument continued that women should be recognised for this contribution and 
should therefore be allowed to vote for their political leaders, as well as stand for of- 
fice. Zetkin goes on to argue from the perspective of difference feminism, by stating 
that she believes men and women are different in physical strength, and what she 
calls, “spiritual insight and intellectual aims.” However she follows this assertion up 


with the line: “to be different does not necessarily imply inferiority, and if it be true 


that we think, act, and feel differently, then we say that this is another reason which 
condemns the action of men in the past, and a reason why we should try and improve 
society.” Here she argued that due to their peaceful, nurturing nature, women would 
bring something different to society once they had achieved political equality. More 
recent history has shown that women are just as capable of performing aggressively 
when in positions of public office but during the period that she was agitating her 
view was not uncommon, and many first-wave feminists argued from a similar per- 
spective. 

Zetkin went on to discuss her own reasoning for fighting for women's rights. She ad- 
dressed the conference by saying: “Comrades, I declare that the strongest and great 
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est demand for women's rights is not due to the increase of wealth 


il among women 
but that it is based on the poverty, 


on the need, on the misery of the great mass of 
women.” In this line she is linked women's oppression to the wider cl 


and identifyied that it is the masses of women in poverty that need political equality 


the most and are currently fighting for it, in order to change the s\ 


stem that exploits 


them both as workers, and as women. She elaborates on this further in the pa: 


August Bebel’s book Women and Socialism, was a k 
tury arguing for wor 


text in the 19th cen- 


liberation 


lass struggle, 
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{he working, women demand the Suffrage, not only to defend their economic and 
jnopal Interests of life, but they wish for it not only as a help against the oppression of 
thelr class by men, and they are particularly eager for it in order to aid in the strug 


ile apainst the capitalist cl 


es. And they ask for this social reform not in order to 


jwiop up the middle class society and the capitalist system. We demand equal political 
sights with men in order that, with them, we may together cast off the chains which 
hind us, and that we may thus overthrow and destroy this society. 

In the above, Zetkin identified women's suffrage as a reform, rather than a final out- 
come. From a socialist perspective, the vote will not be used to prop up the capital- 
jam, but must help to overthrow it. This is the major difference between socialist 


feminism and bourgeois feminism, in that the latter is often only looking to mak 


reforms to the current system, with the political and legal equality of women being 
the end outcome. Socialist feminists on the other hand, see such equalities as being 
necessary reforms that help to ease the oppression of women, but that only through 
social revolution it can be abolished in its entirety. It is important to note that in the 
above passage, Zetkin also appeals to the idea of class unity, and that women and men 
must not be divided in the fight for women’s rights, but rather that they must work 
together to bring about a truly egalitarian society. 

August Bebel (also a long-serving leader within German social democracy) was also 
a strong advocate for women’s suffrage and devoted a chapter to the topic in his book 


Women and Socialism. First written in 1879, this book is a key text on the position 


of women in society, its contents 


till relevant. Bebel firmly believed that women 
must be given both the right to vote, and the right to be elected to office. During this 


time, men acros: 


the Western world were for the most part, strongly opposed to these 
demands for a variety of reasons, including that women belonged in the domestic 


s well 


sphere, that women were biologically emotionally unstable and unable to vote, 
as the idea that they were just uninterested in and unfit for political life. 

He reasoned that women contribute to the community just as much as the men who 
risk their lives to defend the country. He pointed out that the number of women who 
die during childbirth, or whose health is detrimentally affected because of it, is far 


greater than those men who die or are wounded on the battlefield. This was one of the 


reasons why women should be “entitled to full equality with man, He was responding 
to the argument from anti-suffragists that women did not risk their lives during war, 
and were therefore not entitled to the vote. Bebel’s reasoning was similar to Zetkin’s 
in that it emphasised women's social worth and why they deserve political equality. 


Again, this perspective differs to that of first-wave feminists, as it does not come from 
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the standpoint that the vote is a ‘natural right’ and rather that women had earned it 
in those social conditions. 


For the feminists, the achievement of. equal rights with men within the framework of 
the contemporary capitalist world is a concrete ‘end in itself’; for proletarian women 
equal rights is merely a means to be used in the continuing struggle against the eco- 
nomic enslavement of the working class. 

Like Zetkin, Kollontai has a contrasting view to first-wave feminists, as the priority 
for socialist feminists is first and foremost, to bring about a social revolution. Elec- 
toral rights are simply seen as a necessary reform to be used into order to achieve this 
goal. This differs to ‘liberal’ feminism, as the basis for their work, is predominantly to 
gain equality with men. However, the socialist feminist’s demands do not stop there, 
and call for a complete re-organisation of society, Their answer to women’s oppres- 
sion lays in Kollontai’s question: 

Political rights, access to the election booth and a seat in parliament — this is the real 
aim of the bourgeois women’s movement. But can political equality in the context of 
the retention of the entire capitalist-exploiter system free the working woman from 


that abyss of evil and suffering which pursues and oppresses her both as a woman 
and as a human being? 


Political equality for women is not the only thing that people need to be fighting for 
and it needs to be tied into the wider class struggle. She also drew attention to the in- 
tersecting oppressions that a working-class woman of her time was forced to endure, 
‘The proletarian woman is not simply oppressed by men, but by capitalist relations of 
production and the capitalist state, and to truly be free she must throw off her chains 
from both oppressors. 


Marriage and the Family 


One of the most widely discussed topics in regard to socialist feminism is the insti- 
tution of family and more specifically marriage, Karl Marx’s friend and co-thinker 
Frederick Engels wrote The Origin of ‘The Family, Private Property and The State 
(1884), which was his only substantial work on the position of women. Ideas con- 
tained in The Origin... are considered to be the definitive communist answer to 
women's oppression within the domestic sphere. Engels started his argument by trac- 
ing history back to locate the reasons for women's oppression. He drew from anthro- 
pologist and sociologist J.J Bachofen's study on matriarchal clans to show evidence of 
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Wonun's higher social position in the ancient world. Engels analysed Bachofen's view 
jhat humans originally lived in a state of sexual promiscuity which meant that de- 
eit was only traced through the female line, which is described as “mother-right.” 
Women were the only known parents, and it was said that this secured them a higher 
social position within their society, However, this changed when monogamy came 
about, which expected a woman to surrender herself for a limited period with a man, 
\ order to create certainty of a child’s lineage. This theory, since subjected to much 
criticism, has formed the basis for Marxist thought on the role of women in history, 


Wngels expanded on this theory by tying the establishment of private property to the 

demise of the mother-right; the combination of the two he argued, lowered women's 

watus. The development of cattle-breeding, metalworking, weaving and agriculture 

provided families with a surplus, which led to concentrated private wealth within 

kinship groups.'There became a sexual division of labour in which men obtained the 

food and owned all the tools or machinery used for this process. This meant that the 

man was the owner of new sources of subsistence, including cattle, and later slaves. 
Engels stated that because the male’s children could not inherit this wealth, mother- 

right was abolished and he asserted that this “overthrow of mother-right was the 
world historical defeat of the female sex.” He continues by saying after this event, 
“man took command in the home also; the woman was degraded and reduced to 
servitude, she became the slave of his lust and a mere instrument for the production 
of his children.” 

Engels developed this argument further by placing emphasis on the role that monog- 
amy has to play in the institutional oppression of women. The monogamous tradition 
was “based on the supremacy of the man” and originated from the “concentration of 
a considerable wealth in the hands of a single individual — a man- and from the need 
to bequeath this wealth to the children of that man and no other.” As with the later 
analysis of Zetkin and Bebel, historical materialism was used as the framework to 
assess the oppression of women. 

Without both the establishment of private property and the surplus that families 
could now create, there would be no concentrated wealth that men possessed to 
pass on to their children, meaning that monogamy would not have become the most 
common marriage type. The monogamous marriage was described by Engels as often 
turning into a crass form of prostitution, “sometimes of both partners, but far more 
commonly of the woman, who only differs from the courtesan in that she does not 
let out her body on piece-work as a wage-worker, but sells it once and for all into 
slavery.” Needless to say, this is a very strong statement which postulated that the 
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difference is that a prostitute will sell her sexual labour for an agreed upon price on 
many separate occasions, whereas upon marrying, a woman has entered into a finan- 
cial transaction where her body has been sold to her husband for an indefinite period, 
in exchange for economic security, 


Although this seems like an extreme comparison to make; the idea that a woman 
belonged completely to her husband was commonplace and still survives. The fact 
that rape within marriage was legal in most countries until the late 1970s is ample 
evidence of this, The laws stemming from the legalisation of spousal rape are trace- 
able to a Chief Justice in England during the 17th century who said that a husband 
cannot be guilty of rape of his wife “for by their mutual matrimonial consent and 
contract the wife hath given up herself in this kind unto the husband which she can- 
not retract.” This view was not uncommon, and was still prevalent up to the 20th cen- 
tury. Engels argued that in this way, marriage is based on the oppression of women. 


Engels believed that it was necessary to create social equality between husband and 
wife, and that the first condition for the ‘liberation’ of the wife was to bring all women 
back into public industry. He wrote “the emancipation of women will only be pos- 
sible when women can take part in production on a large, social scale, and domestic 
work no longer claims anything but an insignificant amount of her time.” Time has 
shown that Engels was correct on this point, as with more women in the workforce 
and technological development in the household, women have indeed become mGre 
liberated, and are not as financially dependent on men, The second and most contest- 
ed condition that Engels put forward was the abolition of the monogamous family as 
the economic unit of society. This depends on the transfer of the means of production 
into common ownership, where the single nuclear family ceases to be necessary. En- 
gels proposed that once housework, childcare and education become a social industry 
women will have more time to participate in the public sphere, meaning they will not 
need to enter marriage for economic reasons, He concluded this stating that the full 
freedom of marriage cannot be established until capitalist production has been abol- 
ished as well as the property relations created by it. Only then people will begin to get 
ae only because of mutual inclination. Engels’ analysis of women’s oppression 
is predominantly linked to economics, Only with a radical change to the social and 
economic system could full gender equality can be achieved. 

August Bebel argued many of the same points as Engels, in Women and Social- 
ism. His book is said to have been read more widely than ‘The Origin of The Family, 
Private Property and The State, but is now less well-known. Like Engels, Bebel Aes 
believed that marriage under capitalism is nothing more than sexual slavery, and ac- 
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ledges that women have a double load to bear, because of both their economic 
jidence on men and their social dependence due to their “inferior position allot- 
to them in society.” He also recognised that proletarian women suffer from these 


Jimualities more than their middle-class counterparts. 


Webel was stronger in his views on women's oppression and could be described as 
Wore explicitly feminist than Engels. He stated that whatever the similarities be- 
{Ween the proletarian woman and man, woman has one precedent over the working 
jun, in that she was “the first human being who came into servitude.” From the 
plogressive and pro-feminist socialist men, there were still a great number who did 
not think that women’s rights were a priority, and that the exploitation of workers 
was the main form of oppression to be combatted. To have a man writing specifically 
bout women, was no small matter, and the book itself stirred many women into tak- 
ing feminist action. 
In regards to offering an answer to the marriage problem, Bebel tends to employ an 
‘after the revolution’ solution in the conclusion of his title. He writes that in a new 
socialist society, a woman is free in the choice of love as a man, as marriage will be- 
come a union of “private agreement, without the interference of a functionary” and 
will reinstate what “generally prevailed before private property dominated society” 
but on a higher level of civilisation and under a different form. He continues by say- 
ing that the abolition of private property and inheritance laws will make women truly 
free and that instead of impairing on this freedom, the birth and care of her children 
will only add to her pleasure in life. Although Bebel’s solution seems plausible if you 
agree with the idea of socialism, his argument still seems grounded in the idea that 
once society has achieved a social revolution, everyone will be free, and that it is a 
matter of waiting until this happens before women can be emancipated. This type 
of view has been problematic within socialist and Marxist theory, Social institutions 
and subsequent cultural attitudes should constantly be challenged in order to bring 
about positive social change to those yet to be fully liberated. 
‘Three decades after Bebel and Engels, Alexandra Kollontai focused on the way that 
capitalism individualises social relations. She wrote in Society and Motherhood that 
capitalism maintains a system of individual economies and that the family specifi- 
cally exists as an independent economic unit concerned with consumption (in the 
case of the urban family). This unit involves both “the uneconomic expenditure of 
products and fuel on the part of small domestic economies” and “unproductive la~ 
bour, especially by women in the home.” What Kollontai is arguing for is a more 
efficient economy that is focused on collective social consumption, as opposed to the 
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Alexandra Kollontai was a le 5 
ollontai was a leading member of the Russian Bolsheviks and wrote heavily on th 
ly on the quest 


of women's liberation 


resent individuali: s i 
Pp idualised system. Once domestic labour is socialised under Kollontai’s 


envisioned ce unist society, there would be no need for the fa: we know 
communist society, there w be no need for family as we kn 
10 


it now, as jobs s i 

: + as jobs such as laundry, cooking and childcare are integr 
. ee . ie 

sphere. Once again, women's emancipation is linked to freeing 
actual socialised labour, 


ated into the public 
up women’s time for 


which can be achieved with a transformation of the current 


family structure. 


Motherhood 


Rarely discussed by male socialist theorists, Kollont 
ethood from a Marxist perspective. She 
problem’ whereby both woman 
provide for them or 


ai furthered the analysis of moth- 


identified the existence of the ‘motherhood 


and child both suffer under a state that does not 
protect them. Abortions were illegal, contraception sc: 


s : oi ‘arce or un- 
reliable, and social securities such if 


Cree cat gs i pal iy sane leave didn't register. Most working 
© forced’ to continue in their paid work straight after childbirth i 

order to earn the subsistence necessary for the family’s survival. ps 
problem of motherhood with that of labour and the | 


class when she asked: 


. Kollontai linked the 
iving conditions of the working 
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Will the mother and child gain any significant benefit from the introduction of rela~ 
tively comprehensive protection if the working woman is subjected for the rest of the 
fie to unrestricted exploitation by capital, if her working day is so long as to sap 
ier stwength, and the whole of the working class exists permanently on the edge of 
survation? 


Here she argued that although reforms that help protect mothers are necessary, they 


jnust go hand in hand with a transformation of the relations of production. This i 
4) example of the intersection of both women’ liberation and the class struggle, and 
\\ indicative of revolutionary socialist theory, rather than reform-focused liberalism. 


Although it is important that women and children get provided for by the state, there 


\y still the issue of poverty that will not disappear without a radical restructuring. 

Kollontai traced the concept of the family back to when it was a productive unit that 

required new members in order to help with the share of labour. During that period 

{t could be argued that the individual upbringing of a child was economically justi- 

fied, but because the modern family unit has no such requirements within developed 

capitalism, there seems to be no reason for keeping all responsibility for the new gen- 

eration within this private unit. Therefore, Kollontai argued that once the outdated 
family unit has ceased to exist, the responsibility of raising children will transfer to 
the entire community. 

Until such time, she had concrete plans (that she attempted to implement during her 
time on the Central Committee of the CPSU) for how to progress in regards to the 
care and protection of both mother and child. Firstly, it was imperative to provide 
appropriate conditions for a healthy childbirth, excellent care for the two during the 
first few vital weeks of the child’s life, and the possibility of feeding the baby herself 
without risk of loss of pay. In addition, the state should build refuges for expect- 


ant and nursing women, arrange medical consultations for both mother and child, 


The 


and create a network of childcare services so the mother could continue work. 
next step would be to establish a short working day, break periods and safer labour 
practices for women returning to the workforce. And finally, the last important step 
forward in solving the motherhood problem would be for the state to guarantee suffi- 


ance to mothers during pregnancy, birth, and the nursing period. 


cient material ass 
Kollontai saw these steps as practical ways for the socialist state to help mothers 
overcome the difficulties forced upon them. Although she stated that the revolution 
would have to be complete to ensure the proper provision and protection of both 
| Welfare Kollontai had provided examples 


mother and child, as Commissar for Soc 
of legislative reform to relieve women immediately. 
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Love and Sexuality 


Kollontai is especially known for her concept of ‘free love’. It’s a concept which isn't 
give its due analysis by Marxists because of its alleged irrelevance to the class strug- 
gle. Kollontai began with the premise that “the isolated family unit is the result of 
the modern individualistic world, with its rat-race, its pressures, its loneliness; the 
family is a product of the monstrous capitalist system.” This summarises the effect 
that capitalism has on social relations (which may seem like an extreme view of urban 
life, but there is no doubt that many in the Western world can relate to this since the 
rise of neoliberalism). 


In Sexual Relations and the Class Struggle, Kollontai wrote that the move away 
from a collective to an individual society has led to a widespread “loneliness of spirit” 
where even though those in the cities are surrounded constantly by other people, we 
feel a sense of deep loneliness that can only be alleviated with by finding our chosen 
loved one or ‘soul-mate.’ Kollontai believed when significant others are found, the 
capitalistic property relations affect the way they treat one-another, as if “extend- 
ing the concept of property rights to include the right to the other person's whole 
spiritual and emotional world.” She called this the ‘sexual crisis’ which is especially 
prominent in the way men are taught to view women, as the concept of marriage is 
thought to signify the possession of a wife. Often understated by Marxists, this is 
an example of how a society’s social and productive relations impact on an aspect of 
life that seems completely removed from economic analysis. And bourgeois ideology 
holds that monogamous relationships and the idea of the soul-mate are ‘natural’, 
but they are of course historically specific concepts that are based on the underlying 
social and economic structures created by the social conditions of that given time. 


Kollontai also discusses the topic of sexuality which was then unexplored by Marx- 
ists, as well as most female authors for that matter. In a brief but controversial passage 
in her Theses on Communist Morality in the Sphere of Marital Relations Kollontai 
wrote that “the sexual act must be seen not as something shameful and sinful but 
as something which is as natural as the other needs of a healthy organism, such as 
hunger and thirst” and that this phenomena must not be judged as moral or immoral. 
Kollontai received a lot of condemnation for this progressive statement, with the 
most notable critic being Lenin. Misinterpreting Kollontai’s point, he wrote that 
the theory of the satisfaction of sexual desires as being as simple and unimportant 
as drinking a glass of water under communist society, was completely “un-Marxist.” 
However it appears that Kollontai is first and foremost challenging the cultural at- 
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ality is natural and should not be considered 


jiloy surrounding sex, saying that tural a 
Whuinefil, as many of that period judged it to be. If Lenin had read more carefully, he 


“would have seen that Kollontai did not support the idea of excessive sexual acuity, 
Wil rather, that she believed a balance was necessary. She writes that sexual restraint 
should not be permitted (unless the person is not yet ofa malate age), but cael 
ys this, that too much sex could be harmful to the workers’ collective. Nelsen was 
gue of the only Marxists addressing sexuality as a political deus, after Diving wae 
plonecring psychologists’ work whilst in exile in 1918. At this eae Lenin Cube 
jioved of her views on free love’ and by 1923 they were denounced as peur and 
‘decadent.’ Many contemporary Marxists continue to hold the standpoint at sexual 
politics are a mere distraction from the class struggle. Blowevess from a feminist 
spective Kollontai’s contributions on sexuality are extremely important as they offer 
an idea of communist sexual relations. 
Kollontai’s focal point in her analysis of romantic and sexual relations hee that of the 
collective. She argued that the isolation of the “couple” as a special unit does Bee fit 
within the interests of communism, and that instead the strengthening of feelings of 
solidarity should be encouraged within the work collective. Young people should be 
taught firstly that love is only one aspect of life and that communist mony nga 
ayes “many and varied bonds of love and friendship among people.” She writes that 
encouraging an expanded concept of love allows for greater TABI ae ce 
tional development of the individual, which leads to more meaningful relationships 
with others, and ultimately has a positive impact on the collective as a whole. 
‘This is a very radical notion of love that is focused entirely on the good of the col- 
lective, rather than the capitalist emphasis on the individual, It also comes from ile 
belief that humans are not innately jealous or possessive, and rather that under ae 
ferent social and economic conditions, it is possible to have positive relationships. 
Where critics may say this is an idealistic approach to humanity, it is an example of 
the socialist view that the majority of people are not inherently selhahive malevolent, 
but our qualities are a construct that is shaped by the transient conditions of social 
existence. Kollontai’s writing on love and sexuality is some of her mony pad work, 
as such subjects were too often neglected by Marxists, yet these are obviously impor- 


tant issues. 


In conclusion 


Although women's suffrage was one of the most central demands of the first wave 
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of feminism, within contemporary socialist theory, it was less significant. However, 
Clara Zetkin devoted a vast amount of time arguing for women's electoral rights. 
She believed that the political equality of women was necessary to bring about a 
social revolution that would ensure true equality for all. In the meantime, however, 
legislative reforms were acceptable as a means to a revolutionary end, Here lies the 
difference between bourgeois feminism and socialist feminism: the former's goal is 
to attain equality with men, and every suggestion for change is a reform within the 
overarching capitalist framework. Socialist feminists instead see inherent problems 
within the system, and aim to create a transformation of the very structural basis of 
society; with the end result being universal equality and the liberation of all. 


Engels and Bebel made a historical analysis of the family, and the effects that the rise 
of a productive surplus had on Kinship ties. Both argued that the concentration of 
surplus wealth within the family and the establishment of private property led to the 
oppression of women, as did the abolition of matrilineal descent and the introduc- 
tion of monogamy. ‘The answer Engels proposed was for the movement of women's 
labour into the public sphere, which meant turning domestic labour into a social 
industry, so as to free up women’s time. Although this was a valid solution to the 
‘marriage problem and a step forwards toward women’s emancipation, there are stil 
issues within this topic that cannot always be adequately discussed through a strictly 
economic analysis. 

Whilst the socialist analysis has clearly recognised unequal power relationships with- 
in the family under capitalism, sexual violence is yet to be widely examined through 


a Marxist or economic framework. This is where more recent sociology and feminist 
theory can advance the analysis. 


In regards to the motherhood problem Kollontai offered concrete solutions by way 
of legislative reform to help provide and protect both the mother and child. Perhaps 
reflecting the period, there was still a rigid adherence to traditional gender roles. 
Rather than encouraging men into the domestic sphere until capitalist relations are 
entirely broken, the idea centres on bringing women into public industry. Although 
socialising domestic labour and childcare is a plausible option after the revolution, 
in the meantime, we have seen women become overloaded as they are expected to 
function in both spheres. Here the tendency to focus on “after the revolution” answers 
to problems that need immediate attention is again found within Marxist analysis. 


Lastly, Kollontai identified a problem with the current form of. relationships and how 
they are based on the capitalistic concept of private property and possession. She 
challenged preconceived notions of the form a romantic relationship should take, and 


letarian theory, 
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(| insists on a healthier idea of love, that creates a more Bose and cohesive 
hers’ collective. Furthermore, her views on sexuality are progressive aoe her time, 
yhe writes that sex is should not be seen as shameful, or immoral, but ae a6 a 
(uiral part of humanity. These contributions are still very important for developing 


man, just as any other oppressed group, could not, and cannot wait forever for the 
J 


Mistant revolution. Instead cultural attitudes should continue to be challenged, just as 


jelations are not sacrificed or forgotten. 
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What is work? Wage labour, 
unpaid work and feminism 


By lan Anderson with contributions by Kassie Hartendorp. 


Labour, or work, is central to historical materialist (or Marxist) views of history. Ste- 


reotypically, this means only caring about men wearing overalls and working in fac- 


tories. However, factory labour is only one form of wage labour, which in turn is only 
one form of labour. 
Labour is the sum total of human activities that reproduce social existence. Work 


ipate in human society. In The German Ide- 


keeps us alive, nourished, able to parti 
ology, Marx argued that the “first historical act” is the “production of the means to 
satisfy these needs, the production of material life itself.” 

Labour includes, but is not limited to, wage labour. Unpaid labour in the home — 
cooking, cleaning, caring for children, the sick and elderly — reproduces our social 
existence. This unpaid domestic labour, including housework, has been termed “te- 
productive labour.” 

Women still do the bulk of reproductive labour under capitalism. Surveys of unpaid 
work are not collected often, showing the priorities of the ruling class. However, 
2009/2010 Time Use Surveys show that while women and men perform similar 
hours of work, the majority of men’s work is paid, while the majority of women's 
work is unpaid. 

Given the onslaught of attacks on both paid and unpaid workers, it is necessary to 
understand the relationship between wage labour, unpaid work, and unemployment. 
As women work the majority of unpaid hours, this understanding is also necessary to 
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Labour is central to a Marxist view of history 


reconciling socialist and feminist demands. 


Wage labour, unemployment and unpaid domestic labour 
V 


was generalised in recent centuries by the violent global dispossession of 


age labour is one form of labour, central to capitalist production. Wage labour 


land and 


resources, forcing the vast majority to labour for a propertied minority. Labour by 


the majority produces the value which capitalists rely on, value which is the seed of 
working class power. 


State and capital use unemployment to control the demands of wage labour. This is 


member of the Reserve Bank Board of 


a deliberate, stated strategy. Suzanne Snivelly 


Directors during the crucial attack period of 1985-1992 states: 


“It was a manageable thing for the Reserve Bank to use employment, and unemployment, as 


the way to get wages down... So they used it.” 


When unionised McDonalds workers plan to strike during a breakdown in negotia- 
tions, managers say they'll be fired. Although this threat is strictly illegal, it reveals 
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Aged care workers on strike 


the underlying logic of unemployment for the capitali 


class. Demanding fall em 
ployment unites the needs of unemployed workers and wage workers, 


However, beneficiary advocates such 


MANAs Sue Bradford distinguish between 
unemployed workers (who are seeking full-time work, and may or may not rely on 


a benefit) and benefic 


ries (who due to physical or mental impairments, or parental 
commitments, are unable to commit to full-time work). Beneficiary-bashing deliber- 


ately blurs the line between these categories. 


Women on the Dome: 


ic Purposes Benefit work full-time to raise children. Similarly, 
spouses who work to feed families entirely on their partner's wage do not register as 
unemployed, because they are not seeking full-time work. 

‘There are two main differences between ‘housework’ and wage labour: 

1, Housework is largely unpaid 

2. Unpaid housework does not directly produce profits for capitalists 

Slaves are also unpaid; both historically, and currently throughout much of the ma- 
jority world. Every class society has rélied, at least in part, on unpaid labour. 

‘The question of housework and profits is more complicated. The labour of unpaid do- 
mestic workers realises the value of commodities; cleaning fluids, appliances, ingredi- 
ents, and numerous other products. Domestic labour in turn reproduces the existence 


of wage labourers. Arguably this sets the price of labour power, by mediating between 
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wages and the price of domestic 
commodities. 


Women also perform the major- 
ity of ‘voluntary work,’ unpaid 
labour for organisations. ‘This 
could include staffing a soup 
kitchen, providing support for 
youth, collecting funds for strik- 
ing workers, or dispensing evan- 
gelical literature. 

Voluntary work fills in the cracks 
(or gaping chasms) in the system; 
trauma, hunger, ecological dam- 


age. In capitalist terms, these 


crac are ‘externalities,’ not 
directly relevant to producing 


profit and therefore taken up by 


volunteers. 


* Charity en- 


At worst, voluntary work can operate according to principles of ‘charity 


courages passivity, by addressing symptoms and obscuring causes. At best, voluntary 
work can operate according to principles of ‘solidarity. Solidarity supports mutual 


self-activity, to overcome oppression and exploitation. 


In the neoliberal era of capitalism, participation in voluntary work has lessened, while 


women’s participation in wage labour (always an aspect of capitalism) has increased. 
As women participate in wage labour, they also participate in industrial struggles, 


including the recent strike wave of aged care workers in Aotearoa. 


At the same time, many women have taken on the ‘double-shift’ of wage work and 


housework. Women still perform most unpaid labour. 


Capitalism and patriarchy: parallel systems? 


In a seminal 1979 essay, The Unhappy Marriage of Marxism and Feminism, Heidi 
Hartmann argues that feminism has been subordinated to Marxism in most attempts: 


“The ‘marriage’ of marxism and feminism has been like the marriage of husband and 


wife depicted in English common law : marxism and feminism are one, and that one 


I, a pl 
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is marxism.” 


On the flipside, feminism without socialism is often “blind to history.” Hartmann 


suggests that capitalism and patriarchy are parallel systems, requiring a socialist- 


feminist response. 
Where housework is not directly waged or salaried, proving whether or not it pro- 
duces profit is a blind alley. Through commodification, all acceptable activities in 
capitalist society (including sport, mu: 


c, even watching television) increasingly sup- 


port the production of economic value, and the reproduction of social existence. 


The dominant system is both an economic and a social relation. Central aspects of 


women's 


ubordination in the private sphere, such as sexual violence, cannot be easily 
reduced to economics. 

Hartmann argues that patriarchy rests on men's control of women’s labour, main- 
tained through sexual control of women's bodies. Sexual control could take the form 


of intimate partner abuse, denial of reproductive rights, denial of the right to self- 


identification of gender and sexuality 


Patriarchy predates capitalism. Even Friedrich Engels, key collaborator of Mar 


gued that the first historic divi 


ion of labour was the di 


sion between men and 
women. However, patriarchy has found a new, historically specific form under capi- 
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talism, with the division between wage labour and the private sphere. 


Although men would ultimately benefit from the creation of an egalitarian society, 


we often defend our limited privileges within this system when challenged. These 
daily privileges include more control over our own bodies, less unpaid commitments, 
and therefore more leisure time than women. 

If patriarchy and capitalism are parallel systems, socialism and feminism must be 


parallel responses. 


Feminism: from patriarchy to kyriarchy? 


More recently, feminists have moved from the concept of ‘patriarchy’ (rule of the 


father) to ‘kyriarchy’ (rule of the mas 


er/lord). Kyriarchy is often conceived as a pyra- 


mid, with the most powerful at the top and the least powerful at the bottom. 
Kyriarchy describes a complex web of power structures, recognising intersecting op- 
pressions including racism, transphobia, homophobia and disability. This concept 


uses ‘intersectionality 


a framework to describe and understand how forms of op- 
pression reinforce each-other. For example, it takes into account that a white able- 
bodied woman, may have more power in Western society than a black, disabled man. 
Although this framework is useful in overcoming the one-sidedness of previous 


approaches to understanding oppression, it has some limitations. Firstly, the con- 


cept takes ‘domination’ or ‘rule’ out of any defined histori 


al context, and secondly it 
doesn't distinguish identity from economic relations. 

By naming the problem as ‘domination or ‘rule,’ kyriarchy theory leaves crucial ques- 
tions unanswered about how societies produce particular forms of oppression. Capi- 
talism emerged out of a particular historical context; not all societies have been capi- 
talist. Patriarchy has also taken a new form in the capitalist era. Historical materialist, 


or Marxist, analysis helps to understand the ‘historical specificity’ of social structures, 


the way ‘everything flows and nothing stays. 
Kyriarchy theory describes oppression in terms of personal identity. This approach 
understands class, and ‘classism,’ in terms of the privilege experienced by a wealthy 
individual, or the oppression experienced by a poor individual. It conceives class as 
one of many identities making up the pyramid. 

Marxi 


defined by ownership of the means of production, (land, factories, people) with the 


understand class as an economic relation more than an identity. Class 


majority lacking ownership. Gender, by contrast, i 


mainly an identity, which is par- 
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tially but not entirely autonomous from class. A given individual woman can climb 
to (or near) the top rung of the pyramid and remain identified as a woman. By defini- 
tion, a given worker cannot reach the top and remain a worker, unless we demolish 


the pyramid. 
Class and identity-based oppression are deeply entwined. Oppressed groups over- 
whelmingly lack ownership of the means of production (only 4% of Fortune 500 


CEOs are women). However, these struggles and experiences are far from homoge- 


As African American socialist-feminist Angela Davis asks: 


“How can we be together in a unity that is not simplistic and oppressive? How can we be 


together in a unity that is complex and emancipatory 


If socialists do not recognise and work to address daily disparitie 


, for example by 


considering the needs of primary caregivers in political organising, unity will be sim- 


plistic and oppressive. 


Our class politics must complement our intersectional feminist politics, neither sub- 


ming the other 


‘more important’ than other oppr 
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What is to be done? 


In response to the combined state offensive against wage workers and beneficiaries, 
socialists must draw the necessary links between social movements (including gender 
liberation and beneficiary advocacy) and industrial struggles. Wage workers are not 
al 


ion of wider soc 


ed groups, however the fus 


struggles with industrial power is needed to actually overturn this system. 


Currently, struggles both by paid and unpaid workers are mainly defensive; maintain- 


ing hard-won rights where possible. Transformative politics must move from defence 


to offence, by actively building the strength of struggles on the ground, and by ra 


demands that link current experiences with the road to socialism. 


Socialists have called for free public childcare, fully-funded education, free public 


restaurants, and public responsibility for all forms of reproductive work. These de- 


mands remain relevant. Ultimately, a democratically planned system could work to 


meet social needs collectively, rather than relegating them to unpaid private labour. 


Connected to the liberation of private reproductive labour, socialists must support 


the generalised liberation of bodies from gendered control. ‘This includes self-de- 
termination in medicine, (reproductive rights, fully funded gender-reassignment) 
combating rape culture, and defending survivor support services. While raising these 


long-term demands on the system, socialist-feminists must also develop an anti- 


sexist praxis in our daily work. In part this means considering the immediate needs 


of wom! 


and parents, here and now ~ not just after the revolution. 
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1. We are revolutionary 
socialists 


We all live in a capitalist society, which 
means that the working-class major- 
ity experience exploitation and pov- 
erty in order to guarantee profits and 
luxury for the ruling-class min 


The capitalists have many weapons at 
their disposal — not just the army, police, 
courts and prisons, but a system of ideas, 
developed over centuries, that shape 
people’s beliefs about what is normal, 
natural, and possible. These prevailing 
ideas tell us that we can do no more than 
tinker with the current system. However, 
the current economic crisis shows more 
clearly than ever that society must be 
radically reorganised if it is to serve the 
interests of the working-class majority. 
To challenge the entrenched power of 
the ri 


ing class, workers cannot rely on 
parliament or parties like Labour, which 
support the existing system. We need to 
build a movement which can develop al- 
ternative, anti-capitalist ideas to create a 
revolution. 


Why you should get involved 
the Fightback 


2. We support workers’ 
resistance 


The fundamental basis of our politics 
is class struggle. For us, socialism — a 
society in which the means of produc- 
ing wealth are owned collectively and 
run democratically for the benefit of 
everyone — can only come about when 
we, the people who produce the wealth, 
liberate ours 
ploitation. Fi ck does everything 
it can to support all workers’ struggles 


Ives from capitalist ex- 


- from the smallest work stoppage to a 
full-on factory occupation — as these are 
the basic forms of resistance to capital- 
ist rule. As workers start running their 
workplaces and industries on their own, 
they will start to ask, “Why can’t we run 
the whole country — and more?” We take 


inspiration from historical examples of 
workers’ control such as the Paris Com- 
mune and the Russian Revolution, and 
study their successes and failures. 


3. We support trade 
union activism 


Because we believe that only the work- 
ing class can create socialism, we are 
active in the basic organisations of the 
working class, the trade unions. Cur- 


rently, unions are generally dominated 
by middle-class bureaucrats who see 
themselves as peacemakers between 
workers and bosses. We work towards 
transforming unions into strong, demo- 
cratic, fighting organisations, controlled 
by their members. Such unions will 
mobilise workers for struggle in the 
workplace and society through strikes, 
workplace occupations and other forms 
of militant action. In an economic crisis 
they are more important than ever. We 
join in the struggle to extend the union 
movement to the majority of workers 
who are not yet organised, especially the 
campaigns by Unite Union to involve 
youth and workers who have insecure 
conditions. We stand with workers in 
struggle for better rights and conditions, 
and initiate discussion on revolutionary 
ideas through strike bulletins and elec- 
tronic media. 


4. We support student- 
worker solidarity 


On campus and in schools, Workers Par- 
ty members are actively trying to rebuild 
the radical student movement. We op- 
pose fees, demand living grants for stu- 
dents, and fight for free speech. We en- 
courage students to link their struggles 
with those of the working class. Workers 
ultimately pay most of the bill for edu- 
cation, even in a semi-private university 
system such as we have. Workers will be 
won to the idea of free education from 
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kindergarten to university if they see stu- 
dents willing to support their struggles. 


5.We have an 
internationalist 
perspective 


Workers all over the world have far more 
in common with one another than with 
the bosses of “their own” country, To 
fight effectively, workers in every coun- 
try must support the struggles of work- 
ers in every other country. This is what 
we mean by internationalism. We are for 
open borders as the best way to unite the 
workers of the world. We have been in- 
volved in successful campaigns to pre- 
vent the deportation of refugees and we 
urge the union movement to be migrant- 
worker friendly. We oppose the reaction- 
ary nationalism of campaigns like “Buy 
NZ-made”, and instead advocate pro- 
tecting jobs through militant unionism. 


6. We oppose 
imperialism 


The fight against imperialism is a vital 
part of the fight against capitalism. Im- 
perialism is the system whereby rich 
countries dominate poor ones. New Zea- 
land is a junior partner in the world im- 
perialist system. Fightback opposes any 
involvement in imperialist wars such as 
those being fought in Afghanistan and 
Iraq, even if the involvement is under 


the banner of so-called “peace-keeping”. 
We demand an immediate end to the in- 
terferen 


in the affairs of Pacific Island 


nations by New Zealand and its ally Aus- 
tralia. We want an end to all involvement 
in imperialist military alliances and the 


dismantling of their spy bases. We try to 


identify the most politically progressive 
anti-imperialist groups to offer them our 
active support. 


7. We fight oppression 


We are serious about actively fighting 


oppression based on nation, 


gen- 


der or sexuality here and now, not 


just “after the revolution”, But we be- 
lieve class is central to all such oppres- 
sion, and therefore those struggles are 
linked to the broader class struggle. We 
support militant direct action by Maori 
for real equality; conversely, we see the 
Treaty process as a bureaucratic means 
to undercut such resistance and nurture 
a Maori middle class which will benefit 
very few. 


8. We stand for freedom 


We believe that socialism means the 
maximum possible freedom for the 
many not the few. We directly challenge 
infringements on basic human rights 
such as the undemocratic use of trespass 
orders by universities and employers 
against activists and trade unionists. We 
have consistently opposed the so-called 
“terror raids” on left-wing and Maori 
activists dating from October 2007. We 
also practise what we preach in our own 


party, where members have the right to 
disagree and debate their differences, 
provided they are involved in a basic 
level of party activity. 


9. We hold capitalism 
responsible for the 
environmental crisis 


The capitalist drive for unlimited profit 
threatens to destroy the whole basis of 
life on Earth. In contrast to the capitalist 
parties (including the Green Party) who 


dema 


id that workers reduce their living 
standards for the sake of the planet, we 
say that it is the capitalist system that 
must be challenged, since most environ- 
mental damage is a result of production, 
not consumption. We look to examples 
of working-class actions like the “green 
bans” initiated by New South Wales 
building labourers in the 1970s for in- 
spiration on how workers can change the 
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priorities of society 
10. We are building a 
revolutionary party 
We believe that the working class and 


oppre: 
as a cons 


ed can only achieve liberation 


ious project, based on ideas 


which are debated, tested against reality, 
and constantly reviewed and improved. 
The working class can only learn from 
history — including previous work 
ers 


struggles, victorious or defeated 


through a conscious political movement 


these | 


which preserves ‘ons, To cre- 
ate a mass socialist movement, workers 
who have already drawn revolutionary 


concl 


ions must organise together in a 
political organisation. This kind of party 
is still some way off in New Zealand. 


But we believe that Fightback activists 


and our political ideas will be central 
to that movement of the future. Help 
us build it now! Our members and sup- 
porters in the trade unions, the student 
movement, and many other struggles or- 


nise together, on the basis of common 


ideas, as part of a concerted fight for a 
classless society without oppression or 
exploitation. If you agree with our basic 
ideas, join us. If you don’t, work with us, 
debate with us, and continue the discus- 


sion! 


Fightback website is where you'll find inte 


is, and in-depth art 


posted several times a week. 


Local Fightback Contacts: 


Auckland Christchurch 

Mike Byron 

021 0843-3270 021 815-145 
aucklandwp@gmail.com byroncclark@gmail.com 


PO Box 10 282 Dominion Road 


Wellington Hamilton 

Joel Jared 

022 384-1917 029 494-9863 
joel.cosgrove@gmail.com jared@unite.org.nz 
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